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The Adaptation of Women to a 
Changing World 


HELEN M. WALKER, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Director 
of the 1936-37 Program for Pi Lambda Theta 


VERYONE is aware that extremely rapid 
E changes are taking place in almost every as- 
pect of life, and that the necessity of adapting 
themselves to these swift changes produces 
social strains in the lives of most modern men 
and women. In order to comprehend the extent 
of these changes, try to think of some phase of 
life which for a large group of people is sub- 
stantially the same as it was twenty-five years 
ago. Do you find many such unchanged areas? 

Curiously enough, many of the speakers and 
writers who have had most to say about these 
social changes have overlooked the fact that 
women’s lives have experienced even more radi- 
cal change than men’s lives. To explore this idea, 
try to think first of some of the changes which 
have affected the lives of all people; consider 
the inventions such as automobiles, airplanes, 
tadios, television, power machines which dis- 
place human employment ; consider political un- 
rest, wars, revolutions, unemployment, financial 
uncertainty, loss of the old securities; consider 
the change from an economy of scarcity to one 
of plenty, new moral and social standards, and so 
on and on. Now try to think of changes which 
affect the lives of men primarily, of changes 
which affect the lives of women primarily. 

Think of the average young college woman 


setting up housekeeping today and compare her 
situation with respect to that of her mother con- 
cerning such matters as the kind of house in 
which she will live, labor saving equipment, 
lighting, the household tasks she will perform, 
the use she will probably make of ready-to-wear 
clothing and of prepared foods, the amount of 
leisure she is likely to have and the way she will 
spend it, the help she can obtain in and out of 
the home in caring for small children or sick 
people, the sort of hospitality she will probably 
extend, the problem of securing paid workers 
to help her in her housekeeping, the security she 
can feel in the permanency of her husband’s 
position, the likelihood that if her husband 
should die or lose his position she will find 
shelter under the roof of a relative or will be- 
come the family breadwinner. 

Think now of the woman who earns her own 
living, whether married or unmarried. What new 
fields are open to her? What new problems con- 
front her? Can you think of social customs and 
attitudes, or ideas of what is socially approved, 
which were evolved to fit an era when few 
women were wage earners and which may need 
rethinking to fit the present situation? Can you 
think of ways in which outmoded social mores 
concerning women now cause difficulties of 
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adjustment for men as well as for women? 

If our world is so different from that of our 
mothers, what will our daughters’ world be like? 
What do we want it to be like? 

In the endless discussion, ferment, confusion, 
approval, and dismay over the changing status of 
women, there has been relatively little clear think- 
ing leading toward the formulation of a philoso- 
phy or program for the future. This is not sur- 
prising, because human beings usually put off 
fundamental consideration of a problem until 
that problem has become acute and has touched 
them personally. Women themselves must strive 
to think clearly, dispassionately and honestly 
about their contribution to modern life; should 
inform themselves of the changes which are tak- 
ing place even now in different parts of the 
world, tending in one country to give woman 
full equality with man and in another rigidly to 
restrict the right and opportunities of her sex; 
must work for a wider and more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems faced by women 
whose situation in life is quite different from 
their own ; must give earnest consideration to the 
broad social implications of such movements as 
those for protective legislation or equality of op- 
portunity and pay; must face the question of 
woman's attitude toward the ever increasing 
armament race and the part woman will be called 
on to play in any future war; and above all else 
must approach these problems in a spirit so free 
from personal annoyance and selfish bias that 
they can truly seek the good of all groups, chil- 
dren or adults, men or women, married or un- 
married, employed or not employed. 

Virginia Woolf, speaking particularly of wom- 
en writers, says,* “It is fatal for a woman to lay 
the least stress on any grievance; to plead even 
with justice any cause; in any way to speak con- 
sciously as a woman. And fatal is no figure of 
speech; for anything written with that conscious 
bias is doomed to death. It ceases to be fertilized. 
Brilliant and effective, powerful and masterly, as 
it may appear for a day or two, it must wither at 
nightfall; it cannot grow in the minds of others. 
Some collaboration has to take place in the mind 
between the woman and the man before the act 


* A Room of One’s Own, pp. 181-182. 


of creation can be accomplished. Some marriage 
of opposites has to be consummated. The whole 
of the mind must lie wide open if we are to get 
the sense that the writer is communicating his ex. 
perience with perfect fullness. There must be 
freedom and there must be peace.” 

Because the traditional ‘“‘woman’s world” seems 
to be in a state of transformation, and because it 
is of utmost importance to have the new order 
take such form as will promote the greatest wel- 
fare of all, there should be serious discussion 
of what is taking place while there is still time to 
influence the outcome. And because this transi- 
tion first affects women directly and affects men 
only secondly and indirectly, though none the 
less vitally, it seems appropriate that an organiza- 
tion composed of women concerned with the 
educational profession should for one year at 
least build its programs around the fundamental 
problems faced by women in attempting to re- 
adjust to the changing world. 

Neither the women who have prepared these 
program notes nor the much larger group of men 
and women who have talked over the problems 
with us have any single solution to recommend, 
any scheme of action to propound. In many cases 
it is apparent that the information which is basic 
to answering certain questions has never been 
assembled, but it will at least clarify our thinking 
to know in what areas we are personally unin- 
formed and in what areas no information is avail- 
able. Those of us who have written the program 
notes wish to raise questions which we believe are 
important, to point out the implications of certain 
answers to those questions, to call attention to 
certain answers to those questions, to call atten- 
tion to certain significant factors which are often 
overlooked, to suggest methods of study and 
sources of material which have stimulated us to 
think by presenting contrasting viewpoints. 

The program materials which are suggested 
for use in the study groups this winter include the 
following: 

1. A report made to Pi Lambda Theta by Dr. 
Helen Davis of a reconnoitering study which she 
undertook at the invitation of the committee in 
charge of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Research Fel- 
lowship. The purpose of this study was to ascet- 
tain what had already been done in the way of 
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research in the field of women’s professional re- 
lations, and to map out the areas in which further 
study was most urgently needed. This report in- 
dudes an annotated bibliography which will be 
most valuable to groups or individuals wishing to 
do more extensive study or research. 

2. A collection of books and pamphlets to 
give a background for the year’s thinking. These 
are the materials about which the study notes 
have been organized, and which are essential to 
satisfactory discussion of the issues raised. The 
cost of one set of these, with postage, would be 
neatly $6.00 if purchased directly from the pub- 
lishers. The national organization has been able 
to secure discounts on some of the books which 
reduce the actual cost to about $5.00. In order to 
make the essential material widely available, and 
to stimulate local chapters to begin to build up 
their own libraries, the national organization will 
supply these books and pamphlets for the nomi- 
nal sum of $2.00 either to any Pi Lambda Theta 
chapter or to any unorganized study group in 
which there are as many as five Pi Lambda Theta 
members who have paid their national dues for 
the year. Any unorganized group in which there 
are fewer than five active members of Pi Lambda 
Theta can secure a set of the reference material 
by paying $5.00 to cover cost and postage. These 
may be obtained by writing to the National Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Kathryn Williams, Haverford Court, 
Haverford, Pa. 

The collection of books and pamphlets in- 
cludes: 


Beard, Mary Ritter, A Changing Political Economy 
as it Affects Women, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., 1934, 

Hardin, Mary, How to Lead a Panel Discussion. 

Holtby, Winifred, Women in a Changing Civiliza- 
tion, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1935, 213 
Pp. 

McConnell, Dorothy, Women, War and Fascism, 
American League Against War and Fascism, Decem- 
ber, 1935. 

Peters, Ida Lowther, Occupational Discriminations 
Against Women, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York City, 1935. 

Richardson, Eudora Ramsay, A Woman Reader Chal- 
lenges Discrimination, Nat'l. Fed. of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1935. 


Woolf, Virginia, A Room of One's Own, Harcoutt, 
Brace and Co., New York, 1929, 199 pp. 

A Study of a Change from One Shift of 9 Hours to 
Two Shifts of 6 Hours Each. Women’s Bureau of 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1934. 

A Study of the Employability of Women in Ala- 
bama, Special Bulletin of the Alabama State College 
for Women, Montevallo, Alabama, July, 1936. (Proba- 
bly will be furnished free if they have copies on hand.) 

Mimeographed list of Vocational Articles appearing 
in the Independent Woman, Nat'l Fed. B. P. 

The Commercialization of the Home Through In- 
dustrial Home Work. Women’s Bureau of U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, 1935. 

The Women’s Bureau Folder 9, Bulletin 134, and 
Bulletin 130. 

Women at Work. Women’s Bureau of U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, 1934. 

“Women in the Modern World,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
May, 1929, Vol. cxliii. 


3. A set of suggestions and program helps for 
six meetings. It will be easily apparent that the 
subject matter of any one of the programs could 
be readily expanded into a full year’s work or 
could furnish suggestions for more extended 
studies for any group wishing to use them so. 
While to uncover complete data on some of these 
topics would be the task for a research bureau 
operating over a considerable period of time and 
with a well trained staff, yet we believe that a 
group which devotes even one meeting to any of 
these questions will have a valuable experience, 
and that the group which wishes to carry its 
study further can find stimulus to do so. 

The topics for which discussion materials have 
been developed are: 

I. The Report of Dr. Helen Davis on Re- 
search on Women’s Vocational Prob- 
lems, and plans for the year’s work 

II. Women in the World Scene 

III. From One Woman to Another, Under- 

standing Other Women’s Problems 

IV. A Professional Attitude for Women 

V. Work and Wages 

VI. A Continuing Program for Pi Lambda 

Theta. 

4. Suggestions for Program chairmen. The 
program materials are flexible enough to use in a 
wide variety of ways. A strong chapter able to do 
really creative work will have little need for sug- 
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gestions as to method, and may work out original 
plans which use the discussion outlines only as a 
point of departure. On the assumption that some 
chapters would be glad to have more detailed 
suggestions as to method, a discussion of possible 
ways of using the materials has been drawn up, 
and will be sent to the program chairmen from 
Mrs. Williams’ office about the time that college 
opens. 

5. Suggestions for informal studies. If a chap- 
ter becomes vitally interested in some issue raised 
in the study notes, it is likely to want to work 
throughout the year on some particular problem 
related to the general topic. Aside from the value 
of the information which may be gathered in 
such studies, and the stimulation they will afford 
to clearer thinking and new insights on the part 
of the participating group, they should also pro- 
duce valuable ideas which could be of use to the 
national organization if it should later be in a 
position to initiate a larger piece of codrdinated 
research. It will be readily apparent that some 
of the more urgent studies need to be carried out 
on a nation-wide scale with considerable tech- 
nical help and adequate financing, and so are not 
suitable for any single chapter to pursue. A list 
of suggestions has been prepared of studies 
which might be undertaken by smaller groups 
and which should prove of great educational 
value to the persons who carry them out. A group 
which decides to undertake one of these studies 
is asked to report that fact at once to Mrs. 
Williams’ office so that they may complete 
records there of which problems are being 
studied, and is expected to name as sponsor of 
the study some faculty member or other person 
who has had experience in guiding research and 
who is willing to act as director with definite re- 
sponsibility for overseeing methods and plans. 
Unless such a sponsor can be secured, either 


within the ranks of the organization or out, it is 
strongly urged that no study be attempted. When 
reporting your choice of study, please state the 
qualifications of your sponsor. 

At present no facilities are available for co. 
ordinating research work among various chap. 
ters or for directing studies from the central 
office. However, it may become possible during 
the course of the winter to find a responsible per. 
son or persons willing and able to carry out a re. 
search on some topic related to the general 
problem of our year’s study and able to codrdi- 
nate assistance from various chapters to that end, 
If such an arrangement can be made, a letter will 
be sent out describing the study and inviting the 
chapters to codperate. 

To the development of the discussion material 
many persons have contributed. The actual writ- 
ing has been done by Katherine Greene, Mary 
James Green, Dorothy Halvorsen, Dorothy Mc- 
Connell, and Helen M. Walker. Many of the 
ideas, were contributed by others. Among those 
who gave generously of their time to meet in 
conferences with us and to whom we are in- 
debted for definite contributions to the formula- 
tion of plans are Frances Coppens, Helen Davis, 
Laura Drummond, Margaret Forsyth, Bess 
Goodykoontz, Mary Harden, Gertrude Hildreth, 
Magdalene Kramer, Elda Robb, Agnes Snyder, 
Ruth Strang, and Beulah Van Wagenen. Still 
back of these is a much larger group of men and 
women who have borne patiently with our 
mounting enthusiasm which made this topic a 
favorite subject of conversation during the sum- 
mer. They have pruned our ideas and offered new 
and better ones. The friends who proposed 
stimulating ideas in post-prandial discourse are 
too numerous to name individually, but to them 
credit is due for some of the most creative ideas 
here presented. 
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Discussion Outlines for the 1936-3'7 Pro- 
gram on the Adaptation of Women 
to a Changing World 


Prepared by 
KATHARINE GREENE, MARY JAMES GREEN, DOROTHY HALVORSEN, 
DOROTHY McCONNELL, HELEN M. WALKER 


GENERAL EXPLANATION 


N FEBRUARY, 1935, the committee appointed 
I by the National President of Pi Lambda 
Theta to administer the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fel- 
lowship reached a series of important decisions. 
First, they unanimously agreed that it was desir- 
able to try to formulate a comprehensive plan for 
future research by means of which the fellow- 
ship studies could make a more telling assault on 
some one problem of vital general concern. Sec- 
ond, they decided that the function of Pi Lambda 
Theta as a fraternity of women interested pro- 
fessionally in education made it particularly ap- 
propriate for this organization to concentrate 
efforts upon the relatively neglected area of the 
professional problems of women, particularly 
women educators. 

When this stage of the deliberations had been 
reached, a flood of questions poured forth. The 
answers to most of these cannot now be set down 
in any conclusive fashion, and most of them call 
for extensive investigation of some sort. Are 
women making their fullest possible contribution 
to the professional and educational life of the 
country ? Is the tendency to force women out of 
professional life in Germany having any reper- 
cussions in other parts of the world? In our own 
country, are professional opportunities for wom- 
en on the increase or the decrease? Is it true that 
some vocational colleges are planning to restrict 
part of their offerings to men only, in order to 
keep women out of certain occupations? Why 
do so few women advance to the top positions 
in education? Have women any inborn per- 
sonality limitations which make them less well- 
fitted than men for administrative tasks? Have 


they any such traits which are fostered either by 
our educational patterns, our economic system, or 
the pressure of popular approval? By what se- 
quence of subordinate positions do men custom- 
arily approach a college presidency? Are similar 
positions open to women as training for a college 
presidency ? What is the ultimate effect on the 
community, on the family, on salaries paid to 
men teachers, on the whole social structure and 
especially on the school itself, of such practices 
as withdrawing married women from teaching, 
and of paying lower salaries to women than to 
men? What are the sources of the social pressure 
which force the wages of women down and com- 
pel them to give up positions when they marry ? 
What would be the status of the woman teacher 
if it were dictated solely by consideration for the 
welfare of all employed workers and for the im- 
provement of the schools? Does anyone know 
the facts concerning the extent to which women 
teachers have dependents to support ? Men teach- 
ers? What is meant by the oft-repeated charge 
that women fail to take a professional attitude 
toward their work? What does a professional 
attitude involve ? 

Scores of general problems such as those in the 
preceding paragraph suggested themselves, but 
specific problems capable of solution were not 
easily formulated. With an annual research 
budget of $1000, Pi Lambda Theta could not 
hope to finance an ambitious study. The com- 
mittee therefore decided that the first step must 
be a reconnoitering study, and Dr. Helen Davis 
was asked to make an analysis of what had been 
previously accomplished, with the object of 
pointing up the issues and developing a possible 
program of research. 
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Topic I 


RESEARCH ON WOMEN’S VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


If you were faced with the task of discovering, 
in the space of four or five weeks, what studies 
had already been made, what problems attacked, 
what methods used, how would you go to work ? 
Would you begin by reading carefully all the 
studies you came across? Why? How did Dr. 
Davis begin? How did she uncover the field? 
Did she locate every study which had been made? 
How many did she survey? Do you think she 
read all of these? What topics did she include 
in her survey? 

Is there any reason why we should be par- 
ticularly interested in the kind of research which 
has been carried on by other workers in the past 
or in that which is now under way? Any reason 
why we should pay any attention to criticism of 
the methods others have used ? 

What are the main criticisms which Dr. Davis 
makes of the research which has been done in 
this field ? 

Looking over her analysis of the articles sur- 
veyed, can you decide what questions have been 
most thoroughly investigated ? What are the most 
important gaps in our knowledge? On what 
questions would you personally like to have in- 
formation which might possibly be provided 
through some well-planned investigation? On 
what questions relating to the work and prob- 
lems of women do you think information might 
benefit society in general ? 

Can you formulate half a dozen very important 
questions you would most like to have answered ? 
If you can, will you send one copy of them to 
the director of the study program, Dr. Helen M. 
Walker, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and keep one copy in your own 
files. At the end of the year, make out a new 
list and compare the two to see how your think- 
ing has developed. Please send this second list 
also to Dr. Walker. 

Looking at the bibliography appended to Dr. 
Davis’s report, which references do you think 
you would especially like to read ? 


What recommendation for future research 
does she make? Do you agree that these are the 
most important tasks to be done? You must keep 
in mind that when you phrase a question as to 
what you would like to know you are not under 
obligation to choose a question which can be 
answered, but that if you try to draw up recom. 
mendations for research, you must be limited by 
what is feasible within the limits of time, money, 
and the research instruments available, and that 
your proposal must be practical. 

At this first program of the year, you will want 
to decide upon the nature of your year’s work. 
It would be wise to ascertain which books and 
articles referred to in Dr. Davis’s bibliography 
are available in your local library or in the files 
of members of your group. Then perhaps indi- 
viduals can be made interested enough to buy 
single copies of certain other references. If you 
can make a plan to distribute materials and the 
responsibility for reporting on them to various 
members of the study group, everyone will get 
a greatly expanded view of this study, and much 
interesting discussion will ensue, with the reader 
of any particular authority explaining and de 
fending its point of view before the group. 

In the paper ““The Adaptation of Women toa 
Changing World” published in this issue of the 
JOURNAL, you will find a statement concerning 
the program materials which have been prepared 
for your use this winter. Has each member of the 
group read this paper ? Has each member read the 
Davis report? Have you ordered your set of 
reference books and pamphlets from Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ office ? Have you considered the possibility 
of obtaining a second set? Have you made ade- 
quate arrangements for circulating these? (If you 
schedule yourself to receive Winifred Holtby’s 
book on Women and a Changing Civilization at 
a time when you have a great deal of studying 
to do, it will be just too bad for the studying!) 
Does your chapter wish to make a special study 
on some topic related to the year’s program? 
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Topic II 
WOMEN IN THE WORLD SCENE 


What recent changes have occurred in the 
status Of women in Great Britain, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Italy, Russia, and America—to men- 
tion some of the western nations—and what are 
the implications of these changes ? 

Our topic, the changing status of women in 
the world scene and the implications of these 
changes, calls for knowledge of women’s past 
status as well as recognition and evaluation of 
changes and their implications. Such knowledge 
can be had only in part; glance at the index of 
almost any history text and observe the space 
allotted to “‘woman.”” Oswald Spengler is quoted 
as saying, “Woman is history. Man makes his- 
tory.” Whatever the truth of that, certain it is, 
man has written history, and woman is largely 
left out of its pages. 

Discussing the question of how much women 
know of their part in shaping history, Mrs. 
Beard says: 

University women, like all othér women, face the world 
insufficiently equipped to do much more than complain 
about sex discriminations in a “man’s world,” if they 
enter the trades and professions, or strive for the re- 
moval of these discriminations as they affect women 
in industry, by throwing the burden for the same upon 
men. The highest degree that a “‘seat of learning” may 
bestow does little, if anything, to provide a woman 
who earns it with an appreciation of the strength and 
weaknesses of her own kind. She may have what Pro- 


fessor Franklin D. Giddings called a “consciousness of 
kind.” She has almost no knowledge of kind. 


Does your college experience offer any justi- 
fication for such comment? Recognizing that 
many women are conscious of a desire to increase 
their “knowledge of kind,” Mrs. Beard has pre- 
pared an excellent Syllabus for the American 
Association of University Women. Read it, 
especially the Introduction, from which the above 
quotation is taken. 

Another important attempt toward correction 
of women’s anonymity in history is the move 
toward establishment of the World Center for 
Women's Archives, with headquarters at 40 East 
42nd St., New York. 

Using Mrs. Beard’s Syllabus as a guide to gen- 
eral reading of utmost value on understanding 


women in the past, the student could do little 
better as preparation for understanding women 
in the present than to read the following books: 


Breckenridge, Sophonisba, P., Women in the Twen- 
tieth Century, A Study of Their Political, Social, and 
Economic Activities. (1933) 

Holtby, Winifred, Women and a Changing Civ- 
ilization. (1935) 

Woolf, Virginia, A Room of One’s Own. (1929) 

Boothe, Viva B., Ed., The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Women in 
The Modern World, The Changing Educational, Politi- 
cal, Economic, and Social Relationships of Women in 
The United States. (1929) 


Thoughtful consideration of any one of these 
volumes will raise the question, ‘“What is wom- 
an’s status?” That this question is not easily an- 
swered is indicated in the following: 


The matter that most concerns our member Feder- 
ations at the present time is the survey of the status 
of women which was recommended to the govern- 
ments of all countries affiliated with the League of 
Nations at the League Assembly last September. The 
concern of our organization is that this survey shall not 
be confined to the civil and political rights of women, 
but shall include also the broadest possible inquiry 
into conditions governing their economic life. 

To that end, our International Executive Director, 
Miss Dorothy A. Heneker, has addressed a letter to the 
International Labor Office, which has been instructed 
by the League Assembly to make a special investigation 
of labor legislation affecting women, urging that this 
investigation shall not be restricted to the industrial 
field, but shall embrace also the problems of adminis- 
trative and professional women. Assurance of the co- 
operation of the Labor Office in this respect has been 
received by the Federation.’ 


Not only is there no complete picture of the 
status of women, but there is lack of agreement 
as to what constitutes the status of women, and 
even wider confusion as to what the status of 
women should be. 

Russia’s proposed new Constitution, like her 
present system, affirms that women’s status is and 
should be that of her brother's equal: “Women 


Bulletin of the International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, Vol. 6, quoted on p. 177 
of Independent Woman, (June, 1936) the maga- 
zine of the Business and Professional Women. 
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in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights with 
men in all fields of economic, State, cultural, so- 
cial and political life.””? 

In 1918, and until Hitler rose to power, Ger- 
many, too, gave women equal status with that of 
their brothers, but today Germany heeds the 
voice of Der Fuehrer:? 

The national State divides its inhabitants into three 
classes: State citizens, State subjects, and foreigners. . . . 
The German girl is a State subject, but marriage makes 
her a citizen. But a German woman engaged in busi- 
ness may be granted rights of citizenship. 


It would seem that the International Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women urges 
wisely that the status survey “shall not be con- 
fined to the civil and political rights of women, 
but shall include also the broadest possible in- 
quiry into conditions governing their economic 
life.” Would not a survey of “conditions govern- 
ing their economic life” involve, among other 
considerations, the following: 


Suffrage—some control over choice of law-makers 
and laws. 

Public Office—right to help make and execute laws. 

Education—according to choice and ability for selves 
and children (Some of our states still admit 
women to the junior and senior years, only, of 
their universities; at least one state provides no 
equivalent liberal arts training to its women, 
having only teachers’ colleges). 

Work—without discriminations in professions or in- 
dustry. 

Organization—voice in conditions of work, i.e., 
hours, wages, social and labor legislation therefor. 

Property rights—inheritance, ownership, control, 
transfer. 

Contract—freedom of contract in business, whether 
married or single. 

Marriage and divorce and guardianship of children. 

Citizenship—full and equal—in state or nation of 
residence. 


Such a survey would concern itself with the 
extent to which women have achieved equality 
with men in all the areas involved; it would be 
particularly concerned with the numbers of wom- 
en who are “gainfully employed” as census re- 
ports list them. Our own Census Report for 1930 
indicates more than 10,000,000 women working 
for pay. Grace Hutchins in “Women Who 

Research Bulletin on the Soviet Union, July 15, 


1936, p. 6. Art. 122. 
* Hitler, Adolf, My Battle, p. 182. 


Work” imagines them marching together. She 
says :4 

If a parade of 10,750,000 girls and women should 
march all day for 12 hours in lines of 10 abreast, each 
line only two seconds behind the one in front, the 
lines would take 49 days to pass a given point. 

The reader can likewise do some imagining; 
she can imagine the conditions under which 
most of those women work; she can wonder 
how much they are paid for their work; she can 
imagine what it would mean to the business of 
this country if for the seven weeks of seven 
days required for the parade to pass the given 
point not one of those women spent a single 
cent; she can imagine, also, what might be the 
difference to business if all those women were 
paid salaries that would enable them to live in 
reasonable comfort and to purchase with regu- 
larity the ordinary essentials of the American 
worker's life. 

America’s population in 1930 was estimated at 
about 120,000,000. Those women workers con- 
stituted nearly one-twelfth of our population. 
Under our Constitution they had the right of 
suffrage, granted in 1919. Legally, what was their 
status? Did they have equal status with their 
brothers? A quick answer is to be found in the 
little pamphlet, ““A Woman Leader Challenges 
Discrimination.”® A more official answer is to be 
found in the long struggle for the so-called 
“Equal Rights” Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, a proposed amendment which provides 
against discriminations on account of sex any- 
where in the United States or Territories subject 
to our control. 

Raging around the principle involved in this 
“Equal Rights” amendment has been fought a 
long and heated battle. Earnest men and wom- 
en support it; others, equally earnest, oppose it. 
The point of sharpest conflict has been that of 
“Protective” legislation for women. Those who 
support the idea of equal rights—as advocated by 
the National Woman’s Party, in particular—op- 
pose protective legislation, i.e., legislation de 
signed to protect women from exploitation in in- 
dustry by limiting their working hours, defining 

*Grace Hutchins, Women Who Work, p. 23. 


* Richardson, Eudora Ramsay, “A Woman Leade 
Challenges Discriminations.” A pamphlet. 
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working conditions, and fixing minimum wages, 
holding that such provisions only further handi- 
cap the women who must earn their living. Their 
argument is that the industry and working con- 
ditions, not the sex of the worker, should be 
regulated. 

Those who oppose the “Equal Rights’’ amend- 
ment feel that its passage would destroy protec- 
tive legislation ; they urge that the welfare of the 
workers and of the race demands that women 
shall not be exploited, and that without mini- 
mum wage laws and laws governing hours and 
conditions of work, wage-earning women will be 
the losers. In general, the League of Women 
Voters is to be found supporting protective legis- 
lation, opposing the Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. Many other groups join 
with these two women’s organizations in support 
of their opposing views. 

Your reading will quickiy show you that no 
simple answer is possible for this question. If 
you consider the backwardness of vast numbers 
of groups of workers, you can not deny the 
benefits of protective legislation to those workers. 
But, if you consider the rapidity with which in- 
dustry is being mechanized and the progressive 
unemployment therefrom, you will question the 
wisdom of any legislation which tends to restrict 
the worker’s freedom to sell his labor in a highly 
competitive market. ‘““The Pro and Con of the 
Equal Rights Amendment” by Cornelia H. Hill 
is good, as is the article in Atlantic Monthly, 
September, 1930, by Alma Lutz, “Shall Wom- 
an’s Work Be Regulated by Law?” 

The Minimum Wage case, decided by the New 
York Court of Appeals in June, offers interesting 
material on the matter of protective legislation ; 
it also has challenging implications as to the 
groups within industry that opposed the protec- 
tive legislation. Grace Hutchins in her Women 
Who Work, a volume demanding a “New Deal” 
for workers, has very pointed things to say about 
both the friends and the enemies of protective 
legislation.* Here is the viewpoint of the pro- 
letarian sympathizer. Contrasted with her volume 
is that of Pruette and Peters, Women Workers 
through the Depression, a study of white col- 


*Hutchins, Grace, Women Who Work, Cf. her 
Pages on “the bourgeoisie.” 


lar employment made by the American Woman's 
Association. Bulletin No. 134 from the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau is an excellent guide to recent 
studies of the economic status of women. A 
monthly magazine which devotes itself to the 
business woman is The Independent Woman." 
“He Wants My Job” in the May, 1935, issue is 
a particularly definite article against protective 
legislation. Other brief articles that condense the 
arguments are to be found in the Nation, Oc- 
tober 17, 1934, “Women and Wages,” by Alma 
Lutz, and “A Reply,” November 14, Lucy R. 
Mason. ‘“Women’s Work in 1934,” a pamphlet 
from the International Labor Office in Geneva, 
Switzerland, being a reprint of Chapter II of the 
I.L.O. Year Book, is the source of recent data 
having bearing on arguments for and against 
protective legislation. Friends of protective legis- 
lation which say that until the I.L.O. and the 
League of Nations approve such legislation the 
status of women in working positions is insecure ; 
in strong opposition to such legislation for inter- 
national codes stand those who believe in com- 
pletely equal rights for men and women. 

The student will not go far into the question 
without discovering that the status of the married 
woman worker is one of increasing uncertainty ; 
involved in this issue is the long moot marriage- 
career question, nor is it a mere academic ques- 
tion with thousands of women. 

Involved, too, in the question of equal rights 
is that of women in warfare, particularly in the 
highly mechanized conflicts of our modern 
civilization. The Ethiopian expedition demon- 
strated how defenceless is a whole population 
since the advent of air forces as fighting units. 
Even the gay senoiitas of Spain now attack and 
defend together with their brothers. Dorothy 
McConnell raises some important questions in 
her “Women, War, and Fascism.” What will be 
the status of women as producers of the ‘‘ma- 
terials of war” as that phrase is now widened to 
imply ? Mrs. Beard’s chapter, “The World Clash 
of Interests’’® is significant for this topic. One 
change that appears tragically clear is that wom- 
en, like men, must in the future, whatever their 


* Publ. by National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. 
® Beard, Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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desires, be active combatants in the struggles that 
engulf their nations. 

Are they possibly instruments of a warlike 
policy in ways they do not realize? Do Italian 
women tire of their painful obligation to pro- 
duce ever more warriors in order that Italy may 
be strong in her battles for more territory to 
provide more room for her increasing popula- 
tion? It is not only in Italy that State and Re- 
ligion foster fecundity. Hitler and his pure 
paganism declare:® 

In the case of female education, the main stress 
should be laid on bodily training, and after that on 
development of character, and, last of all, of the in- 


tellect. But the absolute aim of female education must 
be with a view to the future mother. 


Nor is it peculiar to these two Fascist states 
that motherhood is considered the function of 
women; in this viewpoint they merely confirm 
the best traditions of western nations, even as 
they emphasize. 

Could Mussolini, or Hitler either, succeed if 
their country women really opposed their status 
under Fascism? Emily Taft Douglas, writing in 
Independent Woman for March, 1936, has 
“Italian Women Speak Their Mind.” This little 
article should be considered together with Wini- 
fred Holtby’s pages on the status of Italian 
women.*° 

Miss Holtby devotes a portion of the same 
chapter to Germany, “Herr Hitler finds a cure for 
Unemployment,”"? showing how the theories of 
My Battle are working out in Germany. No one 
can hope to comprehend events in Germany 
without reading My Battle. 

The elusiveness of the whole question of 
women’s status is well and interestingly pre- 
sented by Charlotte Muret in August (1936) 
Harper's, ‘Marriage as a Career.”” The French- 
woman’s status is interestingly presented here, 
and it is not wholly contradictory of the view- 
points of Mussolini and Hitler. The reader 
should remind herself that the Frenchwoman 
has no vote, though recently women have been 
appointed to important government posts in 
France. 


* Hitler, [bid., p. 169. 


” Ibid., 166-174. 
* Op. Cit., 151-163 


As indicated earlier, Holtby’s Women and 
Woolf’s volume?” are both essential to an un. 
derstanding of the Englishwoman’s status; Miss 
Holtby’s chapter, “Backwards and Forward," 
is particularly important and necessary on Eng- 
land, and it summarizes the general trend of the 
changes for each of the other countries in “The 
March of the Women.” 

Factory, Family, and Woman,® a recent 
study of Russia is said to be the first compre. 
hensive and statistically accurate picture of wom- 
an and family life in Russia under the Soviets, 
The Research Bulletin on the Soviet Union al- 
ready cited gives a monthly bibliography of 
value. 

A pamphlet, “Sweden, A School in Democ- 
racy,’1° though devoting no particular attention 
to women, confirms Winifred Holtby’s observa- 
tion’? as to the entire equality of status for 
Scandinavian women, The Swedish Year-Book 
for 1936 will confirm these findings, as well as 
the further facts that Sweden gave its women 
limited suffrage in 1862, and constitutional status 
of equality in 1921; Sweden has not fought a 
war since 1814, and Sweden is the first of the 
nations to recover prosperity since the Depres- 
sion. Further light of importance on Sweden and 
with significant implications is an article in Av- 
gust (1936) Harper's Magazine by Avis D. 
Carlson, ‘““Consumers Go Into Business.” 

In the last analysis, one’s philosophy of the 
ideal status of women will determine her judg- 
ment as to what marks gain and what, loss. The 
facts seem to indicate as follows: The welfare 
of woman and of the society in which she lives 
are inevitably bound together; a threat to either 
is a threat to both. All nations are seeking 
security; this is not new. All history might be 
termed a search for security; plants and animals 
were domesticated, fire tamed, houses built, and 
machinery invented to furnish man security from 
hunger, cold, and excessive toil. But now, when 
he has the mechanical means of supplying his 

” Woolf, A Room of One's Own. 

8 Holtby, Ibid. 

* Idem. 

* Kingsbury and Fairchild, Factory, Family, and 
Woman. 


** Herring, Hubert C. 
* Holtby, of ciét., 177. 
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every need, he is desperately without security ; 
the search must go on. But now man needs in- 
telligence, codperative effort, a widened social 
conscience more than he needs brute force. 
Fascism is one method being tried, and it is a 
constant threat of force, of war, of international 
chaos. The security it offers society is a mirage 
wherein intelligent effort must yield to physical 
force. Contrasted with the security possible un- 
der Fascism is woman’s status in those societies 
wherein she is not only a mother but also a 
human being capable of intelligent action. She 
must choose, for Fascism is on the march. It is 
no light choice; much of the responsibility for 
the good life or its failure is hers.1* Spengler 
spoke more truly than he saw, “Woman IS 
history.”” 
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Topic III 
FROM ONE WOMAN TO ANOTHER 


We as teachers and as Pi Lambda Thetans are 
interested in the welfare of others, are concerned 
with women in other occupations partly because 
of our present contacts. 

Weare interested in all occupations because we 
are in constant touch with young women and 
gitls who are going out into the world to work 
at the different occupations. 

We are interested in the occupations of the 
women who, through service to us, touch our 
lives. These women are in all parts of the coun- 
try and in all walks of life. Some we know, 
others we do not even suspect. We know tele- 
phone operators and beauticians are women, but 
how many of us stop to realize that the food 
packers and the garment workers in factories 
are usually women also? Do we know that most 
of our fine hand-made underwear and linen, our 
attificial flowers and buttons are made by poor 
women who work long hours in their homes ? 

We who are teachers are also interested in the 
women who, as mothers of our pupils and stu- 
dents, touch our lives at various points. We who 
are mothers are interested in the women who 
teach our children. Are they living under con- 
ditions which enable them to be the best possible 
teachers for our children ? 

Perhaps we do not realize fully how interested 
in these other women we actually are, but as we 
stop just a moment to think, we know that with- 
out them we would not be doing the work we are 
doing, having our comforts, or perhaps even 
working at all. We are dependent to a large ex- 
tent on them, and they, every one of them, are 
dependent on us. 

Some of us help other women’s children to 
understand the world which they are about to 
enter, the world into which they will graduate at 
the end of school, and which they must under- 
stand before then. But can we help the children, 
the girls and young women, unless we fully un- 
derstand the world ourselves? Can we be active 
in adjusting others in a world we do not know? 

One way to approach the world at large is 
through the problems faced by these women and 
girls whose lives touch ours. 


What do we know of the occupations for 
which our students are preparing ? We say conf- 
dently that we at least understand our own pro- 
fession, the problems it makes for the young 
woman about to become a teacher, but do we? 
Do we know what problems women teachers face 
in our state? Do we know the tenure laws, the 
pension laws, the certification laws, and the salary 
schedules of our state, counties and cities? Do 
we know what unwritten qualifications there are 
for different jobs in the cities near us? 

Can we tell what teaching problems are par- 
ticularly those of women? Do these have to do 
with extra-curricular work, surveillance over so- 
cial activities or administrative meetings? Are 
they important ? 

Now, when we realize how little we know 
about the teaching profession, think how much 
less we know about other occupations. Do we 
even know what trades, skilled and unskilled, are 
open to women students graduating from our 
institutions? Do we know what obstacles our 
gitls will have to overcome and what problems 
they will have to face and solve before they can 
be successful in those occupations ? 

Do we know what characteristics they must 
have, what skills they must learn in order to 
progress at their chosen occupations? Do we 
know how many jobs in each occupation are open 
to them? Can we give them worthwhile advice? 

The women whose lives touch ours through 
service to us are mutually served by our contribu- 
tion to progress and civilization. Perhaps they are 
not helped as directly as they help us, but we can 
help them doubly by understanding them, theit 
lives, and their problems, and doing our best to 
help them. 

Three bulletins from the Women’s Bureau 
will help us to understand the financial and o¢- 
cupational problems they face. They are: 

#115—Women at Work 

#116—A Study of a Change from One Shift 

of Nine Hours to Two Shifts of Sx 
Hours Each 

#135—The Commercialization of the Home 

through Industrial Home Work 
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After we have read these three bulletins, the 
implications of what is reported in them of the 
conditions of women at work can be discussed 
more adequately. We can ask ourselves such 
questions as these: 

How does homework affect our own chances 
for health ? How does it affect the future of the 
girls who are to go from the schools to work? 
How does it affect the bill we pay in the form 
of taxes for governmental upkeep, relief, and 
crime? How can we go about it to improve con- 
ditions ? 

How many of the problems of women in in- 
dustry are the problems of all women? How 
many are the problems of all workers? How 
many are unique in a specific trade? 

When we who are teachers talk with the 
mothers of our students and pupils, as we must 
do in order to know all we should about our 
pupils, how can we understand their problems ? 
Those of us who are married, with children of 
our own, think we know all about the problems 
of the mothers who do not work, as well as those 
of the mothers who do. But do we, ever? The 
home mother, particularly if she has no domestic 
help, has different kinds of problems, time 
budgets and home management, buying and effi- 
ciency standards from those of the teacher. If 
we only stop to think of this we can see the 
point clearly. 

The home mother attends P.T.A.’s, clubs and 
lectures during the day. Her free hours come at 
different times from the teacher's. Her time 
budget is elastic and must take care of more 
emergencies, physical, intellectual and social, 
than the professional woman’s. A mother must 
be ready to accept interruptions calmly and to 
adjust to unexpected delays, so that it is reason- 
able to forgive her for being proverbially late at 
the dentist’s. A professional woman must avoid 
delays and control interruptions, and it is a part 
of her job to keep appointments promptly. The 
tempo of life for the successful mother and the 
successful professional woman is of necessity so 


different that it is easy for them to misunderstand 
each other. 

The home maker has problems, personal prob- 
lems, which are peculiarly her own. Outside work 
keeps the professional woman fairly alert intel- 
lectually. The nature of her occupation shuts the 
home maker off more or less from the rest of 
the world. She often has to rely on what her hus- 
band’s social contacts bring into the home, or she 
must make a definite effort, an effort which is 
extraneous to her natural routine, to form social 
and intellectual contacts. She goes to women’s 
clubs principally for contact with her peers. 

The home making woman does not come into 
direct contact with the problems of the world or 
of working women. It is not surprising that she 
does not understand the problems of the women 
who earn their own living and that she is often 
prejudiced. 

When pressed by a small budget or the desire 
for a bargain, both teacher and home maker will 
buy some product which is made by women who 
work under the worst of conditions. Together 
the home maker and the salaried woman push 
atrocious working conditions on the laboring 
woman, but we do not realize it. 

The home maker also pushes unfavorable con- 
ditions on teachers and professional women, she 
is often the one who wants women to give up 
their jobs so that men can have them. She wants 
all married women to run homes as she does, and 
does not realize the financial burdens some of us 
carry, or the great cost of our developed skills 
in our professions. She does not even realize our 
desire to work or our need for it emotionally and 
intellectually. 

How can we help the home maker to under- 
stand teachers and the laboring woman in the 
factory and in the home? How can we help 
teachers to understand all other types of women 
better? Can we devise a program or institute a 
study which will be mutually helpful and pro- 
mote understanding ? 
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Topic IV 
PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE FOR WOMEN 


In every group of women who have serious 
talks about themselves and their lives, we find 
someone raising the question of how women 
should feel about their jobs; What is a job for? 

If we think of it as a way to get our daily 
bread directly by pay checks, indirectly by home 
sharing, what do we owe the job by which we 
get our bread? Do we need to do a job well? 
Shall we think of ourselves as workers who do 
better work than just enough to get by? Shall we 
be ashamed of the job as not as good as we are? 
Shall we look forward to a time when we do not 
have to keep it up? 

If we think of work as a way of sharing in 
human responsibilities, as a way of pulling our 
weight in a boat of human society, shall we have 
a different feeling toward it? Is there a debt 
which we owe to life and to others? Are we just 
unfortunates who are caught in the grim need of 
working because we are unlucky? Is freedom 
from the need to work a freedom which all want? 
Would social groups be arranged, in the best of 
all possible worlds, so that no one had to work ? 
Are those who are free from work the ones who 
have most nearly reached an ideal state of life? 

If we think of a job as a means of having 
power, are we going to drop it when we can 
have power without work? Is there something to 
be gained from work than just a sense of strength 
greater than that of others ? 

The answers to these questions each woman 
has to work out for herself. Often what she says 
and what she chooses to do when she has a choice 
do not agree. Why does she say one thing and do 
another? It is more than misunderstanding of 
herself. Sometimes she says she hates her job, 
yet keeps on working when she might stop. It is 
more than a lack of imagination to think of other 
things to do. Sometimes she says she likes her job 
but she stops work as soon as she can. It is more 
than a question of covering up a wish for lazi- 
ness. She feels in either case that someone else has 
a right to set her ideas for her, and that she must 
agree. 

Why are we in such a confusion? Like men, 
we have differences in desires from the inside 


that drive us, now one way, now another. But 
men and women may also be driven from the 
outside in different ways. Men are supposed to 
like to work. What are women supposed to like? 
Historically, we see sets of habits being 
changed by the influence of the groups in which 
men and women live. The effect of social customs 
on women’s ways of behaving has been well 
brought out in the first chapters of Winifred 
Holtby’s Women. In this is shown some of the 
many ways in which women have lived and 
learned to do their expected part in a group. 
What would we choose to do, if we had free 
choice? How much of what we want is due to the 
way our family lived? How much is due to the 
group in which we were brought up? What do 
we think are the ideal circumstances for life? 


Can we adjust ourselves so we can get a measure ] 


of happiness out of our probable life? Do we 
think that everyone ought to enjoy that same kind 
of life? 

It may help us to think of our problem more 
impersonally if we look at some of the ways in 
which society has attempted to decide the kinds 
of work which should be considered appropriate 
for a particular class of people. At any given time 
within a given culture pattern there is usually a 
strong popular opinion that a special kind of 
work can or should be done only by members 
of one sex or the other, by highly trained crafts- 
men or by casual, unskilled workers, by highly 
rewarded or relatively unrewarded workers, by 
individuals highly esteemed or socially spurned. 
(See for example Margaret Mead, Sex and Tem- 
perament in Three Primitive Societies). How- 
ever, when we consider a long sweep of time and 
a wide range of culture patterns, there is only one 
form of activity which has been universally te- 
stricted to workers of a single sex, and that is 
the production of children. Every other human 
activity has somewhere, at some time, been cat- 
ried on by every sort of person. 

In our grandmother's day, the housewife’s job 
often entailed executive responsibilities as exten- 
sive as those of her husband. She was the head 
of a fairly large community of workers, includ- 
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ing members of the immediate family, relatives 
living under the same roof, and servants. She 
planned the manufacture of food and clothing, 
and administered the fairly complicated life of 
her domestic community, often including an edu- 
cational establishment for the younger members. 
With the shrinking of domestic manufacture, the 
increase of production in specialized units out- 
side the home, now thought of as factories, and 
the recognition of education as a public func- 
tion, the job of house manager has changed and 
split into different forms. One set of women has 
followed the work out of the home, contributing 
as before to the welfare of society but now with- 
out the satisfactions and companionships of its 
former domestic setting. How can those of us in 
this situation secure a rich life? Another group 
has remained in the home but without the re- 
sponsibilities which once were theirs. How can 
those of us in this position secure a rich life? 
How can we make our best contribution socially ? 
How can we help others to satisfactory lives? 
Have we considered how to live well by utilizing 
our time to further the aims of others by using 
our creative gifts in social understanding? Still 
another group remain in the home and attempt to 
carry on alone without the assistance formerly 
available the complicated work of a menage that 
means constant calls on time and patience and 
social sympathy. How can those of us in this 
position gain the peace that is essential to social 
harmony? Can we see others grow along other 
lines without scorn or envy? Can we see the 
value of our work hid in the clutter of innumer- 
able tiny tasks, each of which calls for an under- 
standing of the needs of others in our home? 
Can we keep a sense of the responsibility and 
importance of our job? 

Can we combine our need for social approval, 
and our need for individual satisfaction for a full 
life in any of these groups ? What is the goal for 
each? Will there always be a sense of conflict 
between our ideas of what we want to do and our 
ideas of what we think we should want to do? 
We can find help for ourselves in thinking 
through our problems in Margaret Mead’s Sex 
and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, 
in Winifred Holtby’s Women, and in Virginia 
Woolf's A Room of One's Own. 


Our own special problem of a professional at- 
titude may be more easily solved, perhaps, if we 
look for help in the field of mental hygiene, and 
use the methods worked out in this field. Can we 
think of ourselves as cases that need to find a 
workable plan of living based on meeting the de- 
mands of our own standards so as to gain what 
social approval we feel we must have to be com- 
fortable? In trying to do this we find ourselves 
faced by many practical questions. What does the 
community in which we live expect of us? Do 
we want to live like the woman who gets the 
highest praise in our community ? How will our 
present choices affect our chances to do what we 
want to do later? If we teach, what can we do to 
gain the trust of the community so that we may 
be permitted to do what we wish to do later? 
If we have our work in the home, how will our 
present activities affect our readiness later to carry 
out our plans for those years? On the personal 
side, are we doing what we want to do? Are we 
getting out of our job all that we can? Are we 
putting into it so much interest and care that we 
are fully occupied in a work whose value to us is 
real? Do we hunt out meanings of the work in 
our field that makes it all more vital? Do we 
search for an understanding of the problems of 
others ? 

We may feel that we understand and sympa- 
thize with those in situations like ours. Do we 
also understand the problems of women in other 
fields of work? Do we understand the problems 
of men ? Do we understand the problems of those 
who work with us in furthering a joint task ? Are 
we interested in getting the glory of appearance? 
In always being right? In being the one worker 
essential to the job? In making an individual 
contribution ? 

Our deep-lying answer to all these questions 
is our professional attitude. No one can give us 
an attitude. We make it ourselves out of all our 
responses to single cases. Here, in this study, we 
can only bring out our own professional attitude, 
see it for what it is, and go back to pick out the 
elements we want, discard the elements that 
drifted in through the everyday chances of living, 
and thus make a professional attitude which is 
ours throughout all our experiences; a profes- 
sional attitude of dignity and worth. 











The Executive Committee Meeting 


yes National Executive Committee met at 

Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, Michigan, June 
17-20, 1936. The business of the meeting was 
started with a survey, through various officers’ 
and committees’ reports, of the past year’s activi- 
ties and present conditions, and proceeded to the 
making of plans for the future. 

With a total membership of over 10,000, only 
about one quarter of the membership is actively 
affiliated with the organization. The Executive 
Committee emphasized that continuous active 
affiliation with the chapters is our main objec- 
tive; failing that, members are urged to continue 
contact with the national organization through 
payment of the annual dues, which will also en- 
title the member to receive the Pi LAMBDA 
THETA JOURNAL. 

It is evident that we are becoming largely a 
graduate organization and in the natural course 
of growth many of our members are automati- 
cally dissociated with the mother chapters. These 
facts indicate (1) that the chapter program 
should be adapted to the needs of more mature 
women, and (2) that there is in alumnz chap- 
ter development not only a source of fraternal 
strength and loyalty, but also a means of serving 
our members and furthering the purposes of this 
organization. 

To meet the need for an integrated, stimulat- 
ing type of program, the Executive Committee 
voted to use the fellowship report (A Survey of 
Needed Research, undertaken by Dr. Helen 
Davis in 1934-35-36) as a basis for next year’s 
work and study program for both college and 
alumnz chapters. The Committee appointed to 
formulate program plans (Mrs. Van Wagenen, 
Mrs. Greene, an Miss Bear) presented plans 
for launching this national codperative research 
program including suggesting themes, securing 

centralized direction under Mrs. Van Wagenen, 
selecting a most able organizer and director, Dr. 
Helen Walker, and communicating with chap- 
ter presidents and program chairmen. More de- 
tailed information about the program plans ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

Such a codperative research program will aid 


in interesting Pi Lambda Thetans formerly ac. 
tive but at present estranged from the fraternity, 
The Executive Committee urges the organization 
of informal groups of alumnz as well as new 
alumnz chapters. It was strongly recommended 
that in the next year or so we experiment with 
different types of alumnz groups—regional, 
state-wide and others. Mrs. Van Wagenen is the 
national officer under whose jurisdiction comes 
this work of fostering alumnz organizations, 
In 1935-36 there was installed one new alum. 
nz chapter at South Bend, Indiana, and one new 
college chapter, at Pennsylvania State College. 
The Executive Committee is of the opinion that 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities is the best criterion for judging the 
standing of institutions in which the question of 
Pi Lambda Theta extension may arise. 
Various means of developing and maintain- 
ing a larger proportion of membership actively 
affiliated with the fraternity and increasing the 
life members were discussed, and a Committee 
on Life Membership Publicity was voted. The 
Executive Committee approves JOURNAL pub- 
licity and urges that at every opportunity we 
stress the purposes of the life membership fund, 
namely (1) the support of the Loan Fund and 
(2) the support of the Publication Fund. As 
voted at the Biennial Council in 1935 the life 
membership moneys have been segregated and 
one-half the income therefrom is available for 
JOURNAL improvement and printing of other 
fraternity publications. On the basis of one-half 
of the life membership fund we have a Pi Lamb- 
da Theta Loan Fund of approximately $4000, 
from which loans of $200 to $1000 will be made 
to students in the general field of education 
whose applications are approved by the Loan 
Fund Board. Preference will be given to women 
graduate students, and the applicant will be re- 
quired to present security or endorsement for the 
loan. The Loan Fund Board, as appointed at the 
Executive Committee Meeting consists of: 
Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, chairman 
Dr. Fred Kelly of the Office of Education 
Miss Mabel Farley, of Rho chapter 
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A representative of the American Association 

of University Women 

Dean Gaw of Ohio State University 
pj Lambda Thetans everywhere will be happy to 
know that life membership moneys are a means 
of helping worthy students and also of securing 
to the fraternity wider professional recognition 
and interest. 

Some other matters of importance which oc- 
cupied the committee's attention pertained to fra- 
tenity publications. The First Vice President, 
Mrs. Bixler, presented her report for 1935-36 as 
the JOURNAL editor, describing how the mailing 
list had been revised to include only members 
paying dues or subscribing, in addition to the 
life and honorary members and the exchanges, 
pointing out that the total expense of publish- 
ing the JOURNAL had been considerably lower 
than the budget allowance but that JOURNAL sub- 
stiptions had not come up to expectations. The 
general policy of the JOURNAL editor, therefore, 
had been to produce the most economical peri- 
odical consistent with somewhat higher stand- 
atds and yet the restrictions imposed by the 
budget. 

Sales of the booklet “A Quarter of a Century 
of Pi Lambda Theta’ had not been as large as 
anticipated. The Executive Committee wishes to 
encourage the use of the history, especially as a 
gift to initiates and honorary members. It is gen- 
erally true that people are not interested for long 
in things of which they know little or nothing. 
Every Pi Lambda Thetan should know the history 
of our organization. 

For the more efficient administration of fra- 
ternity business the Officers’ Handbook will be 
revised and printed. The Book of Rituals will be 
revised and used experimentally another year. 


The Eligibility Committee reported a survey 
of chapter problems of various types. This com- 
mittee was established as a standing committee to 
act on the problems submitted by chapters. A 
more detailed statement of its work appears else- 
where. 

The Executive Committee voted to continue Pi 
Lambda Theta membership in the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association, affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
as well as any work possible in connection with 
N. E. A. Policies Commission. The President 
was authorized to appoint a committee to codper- 
ate with the Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. The Executive Committee recommends 
that a Pi Lambda Theta meeting be held at the 
time of the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at New Orleans in February 1937. 

As for the Biennial Council of 1937, the 
Executive Committee favors a central location 
and inexpensive accommodations. A summer 
camp will probably be selected and it is planned 
to have one or two general meetings to be at- 
tended by a representative of such organizations 
as Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
American Association of University Women, 
etc.—a Council that will provide such attractions 
that we will have a record attendance. 

The members of the Executive Committee who 
met at Dearborn found some time for matters 
not strictly business, such as the impressive cere- 
mony of initiating a new honorary member, Dr. 
Edith Rhetts Tilton, a trip through Greenfield 
Village, and sightseeing in Detroit. The De- 
troit Alumnz Chapter extended many courtesies 
to the Committee and did much to make it a 
pleasant as well as a constructive meeting. 











Membership Report 


— total membership of Pi Lambda Theta 
as of June, 1936 was 10,241, of which 924 
were new members in 1935-36. This 9% increase 
in the year is substantially larger than the cor- 
responding figure for any recent year. In 1933- 
34 there were 613 new members, an increase of 
7.7%: in 1934-35 757 were initiated, an in- 
crease of 8%. 

Reports from 26 college chapters show dis- 
tribution as follows: 


New Members 
Undergraduate 46% 
Graduate 52% 
Faculty 2% 

Active Resident Members (total 1586) 
Undergraduate 22% 
Graduate 33% 
Faculty 9% 


Members no longer enrolled 
as students 


35% 


These figures confirm the trend noted in previ. 
ous years toward a decreasing proportion of un. 
dergraduate membership and point to the ad. 
visability of adapting chapter programs to needs 
of more mature women. 

The 14 reporting alumnz chapters had an ac. 
tive membership of 638, an increase in each 
case over the preceding year. 

With the 351 life members, approximately 
one-fourth of the Pi Lambda Thetans are ac. 
tively affiliated with the fraternity. Since the 
installation of Northern Indiana Alumnz Chap. 
ter and Alpha Kappa at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege this year our chapter roll includes 33 active 
college groups and 17 alumnz organizations. 


A Midsummer Meeting 


rN ENJOYABLE affair during the meeting of 
the National Education Association held 
in Portland, Oregon this summer, was the tea 
at the Portland Art Museum on the afternoon 
of June 30, honoring Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
national president of N.E.A. and a member of 
Theta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. In the re- 
ceiving line were: Miss Samuelson, Bertha 
Singery, president of Portland Alumnz, Marie 
Tinker, president of Kappa, Beatrice Young of 
Portland Alumnz (former member of Delta 
and one time national treasurer) Ethel Sanborn, 
Kappa, of Oregon State College, Corvallis, and 
Genevieve Turnipseed, Theta, of the University 
of Oregon. Over one hundred Pi Lambda 


Thetans and guests called during the afternoon 
and had a pleasant time greeting old friends 
and making new ones. Each guest was presented 
with one of the roses for which Portland is fam- 
ous. Chapters represented were: Washington 
Alumnz, Southern California Alumnz, North- 
ern California Alumnz, Spokane Alumna, Pott- 
land Alumnz, Upsilon, Theta, Alpha Beta, Pi, 
Zeta, Alpha Iota, Omega, Alpha Alpha, Sigma, 
and Kappa. An honorary member, Helen M. 
Reynolds of Seattle was among those present. 
Hostesses for the tea were members of Portland 
Alumnz chapter, assisted by members of Kappa 
chapter, under the general chairmanship of Mary 
Lyman of Portland Alumnez. 
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Report of the Committee on 
Eligibility Problems 


T THE Ninth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda 
Theta, after considerable discussion of the 
problems which the various chapters face in de- 
ciding the eligibility of prospective members, it 
was agreed that a committee should be appointed 
to study general eligibility problems. According- 
ly, the President appointed a committee com- 
ptised of Shannon Pettinger, Chairman, 
Dorothea Wyatt (Upsilon), Luauda Foote 
(Washington Alumnz), and Evelyn Hornsey 
(Alpha Gamma). 

During the past year this Committee has made 
a careful investigation of the eligibility problems 
of the different college chapters, securing from 
them the specific problems which have caused 
them difficulty during the last few years. Much 
credit is due the chapters for the thoroughness of 
their reports. 

At the annual meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee held in June, 1936, a summary of 
the findings of this Comimttee was submitted. 
The type cases considered seem to show that due 
to the changes in organization and administra- 
tion of colleges and universities in the past few 
years, and due also to the great variation in prac- 
tice among institutions, there are sure to be many 
eligibility problems in individual institutions 
which reflect purely local regulations. For the 
most part, it seemed to the Executive Committee, 
that the problems of eligibility in the various 
chapters could be taken care of through certain 
interpretations of the by-laws on eligibility rather 
than through formal amendment to them. In 
other words, because of the great variation among 
institutions, interpretations in terms of the spirit 
of Pi Lambda Theta eligibility requirements with 


due consideration to administrative requirements, 
seemed to them the most constructive action. 

Therefore, at its 1936 meeting, the Executive 
Committee considered the several type cases sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Eligibility Problems 
and their recommendations regarding each, and 
formulated certain statements of interpretation to 
be incorporated in the records of the Committee. 
As other problems are presented by chapter offi- 
cials, they will in turn be considered by the Com- 
mittee and recommendations concerning them 
will be drafted. These recommendations will then 
be referred to the Executive Committee for re- 
view, and finally, if approved as in accord with 
the spirit and purpose of the by-laws, they will 
be incorporated in the Committee’s book of in- 
terpretations. 

For this continuing task, the President re- 
appointed last year’s Committee on Eligibility 
Problems. Its first job will be to counsel with 
chapters which have submitted eligibility prob- 
lems in an attempt to make this year’s selection 
of new members more satisfactory than it has 
been in the past. In addition, the Committee was 
charged by the Executive Committee to plan a 
special study of the eligibility problems peculiar 
to alumnz chapters. This study will be begun 
this fall. At that time, all alumnz chapters will 
be asked to submit suggestions and problems to 
the Committee. 

How fruitful the study of eligibility will prove 
depends largely upon the response of the indi- 
vidual chapters. The Committee on Eligibility 
Problems earnestly asks the assistance of all chap- 
ters. 





Announcements 


TTENTION is called to the fact that Topics 

V and VI of the Discussion Outlines for 

the 1936-37 program on the ADAPTATION 

OF WOMEN TO A CHANGING WORLD 

do not appear in the October issue of the Jour- 

NAL. They will be found in the December num- 
ber. 

Copies of the October issue of the Pr LAMBDA 
THETA JOURNAL may be obtained from the 
Executive Secretary, Katherine McGuire Wil- 
liams, Haverford Court, Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania for the regular price of twenty-five cents 
per copy. 

Marguerite Hall, chairman of the Advisory 
Committee to the Editor, has assumed charge of 
the news section of the JOURNAL. Please send 


to her at the University of Michigan, Ann Ag 
important items regarding Pi Lambda Th 
members and groups which seem to merit sg 
in the national periodical. She will be glad 
receive these at any time. Space in the Octal 
issue has been devoted almost wholly to¥ 
year’s program plans and materials but ing 
forthcoming issues the customary NEWS @ 
NATIONAL NOTE columns will appear. 

Watch for announcement of the day, hg 
and place of the traditional banquet of the & 
ternity at the time of the meeting of the 
partment of Superintendence of the Natia 
Education Association. The meeting will be 
in New Orleans this year. q 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Finance Committee 
Marta Beak, St. Louis Alumnz, Chairman 
GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER, Chicago Alum- 
nz 
BEss GOODYKOONTZ, Delta 
Ipa M. Hoos, St. Louis Alumnz 


Constitution Committee 
KATHRYN M. WILLIAMS, Mu, Chairman 
RuTH LITCHEN, Gamma 
Eva PRING, Iota 


Committee on Eligibility Problems 
SHANNON PETTINGER, Portland Alumnz, 
Chairman 
LUAUDA Foote, Washington Alumnz 
EVELYN Hornsey, Alpha Gamma 
DorOTHEA WyAatTT, Upsilon 


Fellowship Committee 
KATHARINE B. GREENE, Xi, Chairman 
Bess GOODYKOONTZ, ex officio 
HELEN WALKER, Alpha Epsilon 


Life Membership Committee 
KATHARINE B. GREENE, Xi, Chairman 
FRANCES HUNGERFORD, New York Alumil 
NorMA RoeEMER, Detroit Alumnz ; 
OLGA WRIGHT, Xi 


Loan Fund Board 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN, New Yor 
Alumnz, Chairman 

MABEL Far_ey, Rho 

ESTHER ALLEN GAw, University of Ohi 

FRED KELLY, U. S. Office of Education 


Advisory Committee to the Editor 


MARGUERITE HALL, Xi, Chairman 

BEss GOODYKOONTZ, Delta 

Mary HARDEN, Alpha Epsilon 

Mary E. OWEN, Lambda ; 
SHANNON PETTINGER, Portland Alumna} 
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